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Two Notable Pioneers— Go!. J. J. flyers and Geo. Hansen. 



BY H. D. BARROWS. 



[Read December 6, 1897.] 

It is fitting that this society should take some notice of the 
death of eminent citizens, and especially of pioneers, who, on any 
lines, have helped to build our commonwealth. Two such citizens 
and pioneers have passed away, their deaths having occurred within 
two days of each other. 

George Hansen and Col. James J. Ayers, who died in this county 
last month, lived lives (mostly in California) of great practical use- 
fulness, the one as a civil engineer and land surveyor, and the other 
as a journalist and litterateur, each attaining eminence of the higher 
sort in his chosen profession. 

Having known both these gentlemen many years, and latterly quite 
intimately, I feel it a duty, as well as a pleasure, to add to the rec- 
ords of our Historical Society my humble, sincere tribute to their 
memory. 

I doubt if our citizens generally have any adequate conception 
of their obligations to Mr. Hansen or to Col. Ayers, or, rather, of the 
extent to which the former impressed his influence on the lines and 
configuration of the lots on which their homes are built, or of the 
farms and orchards which they cultivate, or of the ranchos in which 
their capital is invested, or the extent of the influence which James 
J. Ayers has exerted on the material and moral welfare of this com- 
munity, this State and this Coast, since his coming hither nearly half 
a century ago. 

A bare skeleton outline of the lives of our departed friends may 
be told in few words. 

Mr. Hansen was a native of Fiume, Austria, where he was born 
in 1824. He came to California via Cape Horn and Peru in 1850, and 
to Los Angeles in 1853, since when his home was here till his death, 
which occurred November 10, 1897. 

Col. Ayers was born in Glasgow, Scotland, August 27, 1830. His 
parents immigrated to the United States when he was an infant. His 
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boyhood was spent in New York, where he learned the printers' 
trade and also acquired a knowledge of the French language. After 
spending a year in St. Louis, he started in February, 1849, for Cali- 
fornia, by way of New Orleans and Honduras, arriving at San 
Francisco after a long, perilous journey of appalling hardships, in 
October of that year. After a varied and eventful career in Central 
California, Nevada and the Sandwich Islands, he came to Los An- 
geles in 1.872. He died at his home at Azusa in this county, Novem- 
ber 12, 1897. 

A record in detail of the lives of these two notable men would 
till a book. Nevertheless I will try to condense, in this paper, a 
few facts concerning each of them. 

To those who can rightly interpret them, the records of land 
titles of Los Angeles county perhaps best tell the story of Mr. Han- 
sen's long and useful life. He probably made more land surveys in 
this and adjoining counties than any other person. His maps are 
field notes, of early surveys especially, are extensive and extremely 
valuable. And if, from any calamity, by fire or other cause, the 
county records should be lost or destroyed, they could be reproduced, 
more nearly complete, from the private papers and maps which he 
left at his death containing records of his surveys, than from any 
other source. 

Not only was Mr. Hansen a man of great intellectual ability and 
an accomplished civil engineer, but he was very methodical in his 
habits and possessed a sound judgment. 

When he first came to Los Angeles from the mines, in 1853, 
mostly without means, he told me that he went to John Temple, 
then one of the moneyed men here, and, though a stranger and a 
newcomer, asked for the loan of $100 with which to purchase sur- 
veying tools. Mr Temple, who was a shrewd business man, and 
himself a large land owner, and knowing that there was plenty of 
work to do here for a competent surveyor, asked him if that was his 
profession, etc., and then readily loaned him the money on his sim- 
ple note, without security, at 2 per cent, a month, a very moderate 
rate for that period. 

After sending to San Francisco for his needed surveyor's outfit 
he went to work, and for years his professional [services were 
almost constantly in demand. 

Mr. Hansen laid out Anaheim, the pioneer colony, in 1857, and 
planted and superintended the cultivation of the fifty twenty-acre 
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vineyards and orchards of the owners, of whom he was one. I re- 
member that I supplied him some 80 M grape cuttings, in the win- 
ter of '58-9, which I obtained from the vineyards of Mr. William 
Wolfskill, and that I rode in a buggy with John Frohling in tne 
spring of '59, from Los Angeles to the new colony, by way of Work- 
man's and Rowland's, and that we staid one night as the guests of 
Mr. Hansen. This was the commencement of my intimate acquain- 
tance with him, which subsisted thereafter till his death. Mr. Han- 
sen practically had charge, under Maj. Henry Hancock, of the sec- 
ond official survey of this city known as "Hancock's survey." He 
surveyed many of the large ranchos of this, and I believe, San Ber- 
nardino counties. 

He once argued with me, half humorously and half in earnest, in 
favor of the proposition that surveyors were more useful to society 
than preachers, as promoters of peace especially, because they were 
able often in defining boundary lines between conflicting claimants, 
to harmonize opposing views or illy-defined titles like those derive* 
from Spanish and Mexican grants, and thereby avert or minimize lit- 
igation between neighbors. 

After the establishment of "Drum Barracks" at Wilmington in 
this county during the civil war, it became necessary, in bringing wa- 
ter from the San Gabriel River, to build a flume several miles 
long to convey the water across the extensive depression 
between the Dominguez homestead range of hills and 
Wilmington, and Mr. Hansen was employed to superintend the con- 
struction of the work. After surveying the ground over which the 
flume was to run, he laid out in his office the work of construction. 
An immense quantity of lumber was ordered, and a very large force 
of men, including many soldiers from the barracks, were put to/worjt 
on the lumber to get it ready to set up; but none of it was actually 
set up till a considerable portion of it was prepared to go into the 
flume, and as the work progressed Col. Curtiss, Gen. Banning and 
others became anxious lest the vast piles of timber already fitted to 
\o together should fail to fit the places assigned them, or the un- 
equal and irregular depression of the land over which the big flume 
must necessarily pass, the depression in some places being twenty 
feet or more. And they therefore begged Mr. Hansen to have the 
workmen stop getting out any more lumber till it was known 
whether that already prepared would actually fit together. And 
so finally he consented to this to please them; and as everything 
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went together, as he knew it would, like a well-devised piece of mech- 
anism, their faith thereafter in the skill and judgment of Mr. Han- 
sen as an engineer and mathematician was unbounded. At one time 
Mr. Hansen and myself were appointed appraisers of an estate, in 
which a person (a mother) had only a life interest, and as, according 
to standard life insurance tables she had probabilities of thirty odd 
years of life, it became necessary for us to compute what the value 
of the estate would amount to at, say, 3 per cent, interest, com- 
pounded annually — a somewhat formidable problem according to 
ordinary arithmetical methods. Mr. Hansen suggested that it be 
solved by logarithms — which I had not thought of — and straightway 
he figured out the proper solution almost instantly. 

The Canal and Reservoir Company of this city was, I believe, 
originated and its extensive works were engineered by Mr. Hansen, 
who also donated to the company the land needed for its ditches, 
reservoirs, etc. It was he, who, when the city lands were surveyed, 
insisted, against much opposition at the time, on reserving the 401) 
or 500 acres north of the city now constituting our magnificent Ely- 
Bian Park, for public uses. One object which he especially had in 
view was that all citizens, rich and poor alike, could freely go there 
and take out stone for building or other purposes, for at that period, 
before the advent of railroads, building stone within reach of the 
city was scarce. 

In the early Ws, Mr Hansen, Leonardo Cota and the writer 
served as commissioners to partition the big San Pedro or Manuel 
Dominguez Eancho of 25,000 acres, which included Rattlesnake or 
Terminal Island, with its frontage on San Pedro Harbor, and also 
the site of the present town of Redondo with its deep-sea waterfront. 
As the rancho extended from the San Gabriel River to the "salt 
works" (Redondo) a distance of about eleven miles, we had an op- 
portunity, in riding nights and mornings to and from the distant 
portions of the rancho, to discuss almost every conceivable subject 
that could interest the human mind. And a free discussion of phil- 
osophy, morals, sociology, economics, final causes, etc., with a pro- 
found philosopher and thinker like George Hansen, could not ost 
prove edifying to any one who cared at all to get at the true tneory 
of things. 

Mr. Hansen was an omniverous reader in three languages, Ger- 
man, English and French. He had also an intimate acquaintance 
with the Spanish language. He was for years a regular subscriber 
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and reader of the four leading English reviews, the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, the Contemporary, the Fortnightly and the Westminster Re 
*iews, and also the Popular Science Monthly. He was thoroughly 
familiar with the standard writers of his own language, both philos- 
ophers and poets, whose wise or striking sayings he used freely to 
quote and translate. 

He was a sincere admirer of Darwin and Herbert Spencer and 
Huxley, and naturally, with them he believed in the general theory 
of evolution. 

Mr. Hansen had a keen sense of humor though naturally a very 
serious man. One or two examples will suffice to illustrate this 
point. Years ago, when the "Fenians" attracted much attention, I 
met him one day and rallied him about some movement his "country- 
men, the Fenians," had just been making, etc. The idea of classing 
him, a German of the Germans as an Irishman and a Fenian, struck 
him as so comical that whenever we met after that, for a long time, 
he could not refrain from referring to his "brethren" or his "coun- 
trymen" or to the "Fenian brotherhood" and their somewhat ec- 
centric activities. 

He pretended to have discovered an original and effective mode 
of "standing off" importunate creditors. He would relate with much 
seriousness how a man came to him to collect an account and how 
he treated him with great civility, and asked him to be seated, when 
he commenced reading to him some of his poetry. The man stood 
this for a while though plainly showing uneasiness, till finally he 
got up and said he must be going as he had to meet an engagement, 
to which Hansen effusively replied that he wanted him to listen to 
some very fine passages, asking him to take a cigar and not to be in 
a hurry. Then Hansen dosed him with more poetry — wooden poetry, 
like much of that which is dosed out to a suffering public in the 
newspapers and magazines— till at last the man started up in sheer 
desperation and rushed out of the office, and Hansen said he never 
saw him afterward. Of course the above was merely an imaginary 
episode; he probably never wrote a line of poetry in his life. 

Mr. Hansen was of a quiet and retiring disposition, being natur- 
ally averse to anything like publicity; but he lived a very rich intel- 
lectual life and he was held in the highest esteem by his intimate 
friends. He was a man of progressive and far-reaching ideas, and 
was ever ready to help any one to build up the city; and, as one of 
the largest land owners of the city, he did not sell his lots in the 
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early times for gain, but rather almost gave them away to secure 
their settlement and improvement, and at the same time to aid 
worthy poor men. He donated both land and water to the woolen 
mill to encourage the building up of a useful local industry. 

Leaving no relatives in this country, Mr. Hansen willed his 
property to Alfred Solano, his proteg^, whom he had brought up 
from boyhood and educated as civil engineer. In accordance with 
his own request his body was incinerated. 

I rememeber very well attending a meeting of citizens I think m 
-72 or ? 73 held to consider the question of purchasing the Evening 
Express of George Tiffany, who, it was understood, wished to sell 
his interest, the desire of our people being to prevent the paper from 
falling under the control of the railroad company, whose iron grip 
they had even then begun to feel. A joint stock company was formed, 
the purchase was made and the paper was placed under the editorial 
control of Messrs. Ayers and Lynch, who later bought out the other 
stockholders and became sole owners, and who made the Express a 
success and a powerful exponent of public opinion. Afterwards 
Mr. Lynch bought the Herald, Col. Ayers thereafter becoming sole 
manager of the Express. 

As I look back and review the yeoman's service wliicn Col. 
Ayers rendered to this community during those years, I ask myself 
the question — what was the main secret of his influence? to which 
I answer, that he had strong convictions and he was always loyal 
to those convictions. 

In some incidental correspondence on other matters that I had 
with him last summer, I tried to get him to engage in correspond- 
ence in which I hoped to draw him out on many questions of general 
interest. To which, in reply, he wrote last July: "You have no 
idea how I have regretted that my health has been such that I have 
not been enabled to enter upon and keep up such a correspondence 
as you proposed. It would have been so mutually satisfying and 
beneficial, and we might have left some useful hints behind us." 

Two or three years ago I urged Col. Ayers to write out his re- 
membrances of events and of persons in California since the days of 
'49 and that, if written with any degree of fullness, such an autobiog- 
raphy, because of the active and prominent part he him- 
self had taken in public affairs, would be in reality a 
history of California. I am glad to know that he 
acted on my suggestion. His manuscript autobiograph- 
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ical history of several hundred pages, which he permitted me 
to read before his death, is a graphic and exceedingly interesting 
work, which I hope may soon be published. It is really a valuable 
contribution to California history. In the mean time, those who de- 
sire to learn more of Col. Ayers' varied career, are referred to the 
Illustrated History of Los Angeles County, published in 1889, which 
contains a sketch of his life, dictated to the writer hereof by himself r 
and also to the local press which, on the occasion of his death, gave 
appreciative and interesting accounts of his life and character. The 
Herald eulogy by Mr. Spalding, who, as a newspaper man, knew Coi. 
Ayers intimately, was most admirable and truthful. 

I have only pleasant memories of Col. Ayers — such memories 
as one would naturally retain in associating with a thoroughly cul- 
tured man of the world like him, who was "honest to the core,"" 
whose heart was as gentle as that of a woman. 

Col. Ayers was a fine Shakespearian scholar. He spoke French 
and Spanish fluently. But one of the highest compliments I can 
pay to his memory is to express my belief that in all his journalistic 
career, his influence was ever cast on the side of the people and in 
favor of human rights and of human freedom. 

At the centennial celebration of our national independence by 
the people of Los Angeles July 4, 1876, Col. Ayers read a poem from 
which I quote the following lines: 



"E'en as where wrecks on sunken rocks are cast, 
Show watchful pilots courses safe to trace, 

So we, by holding still in view the past, 
By public good may public ill replace. 

"One hundred years, summed in a nation's life, 
Form but the childhood term — the tender age — 

When, with disease and heedless error rife, 
The coming man gropes thro' his infant stage. 

"Passed are all these; in manhood's stalwart pride 

We sally forth with destiny to cope, 
And, daring adverse winds and threatening tide, 

Launch on the world a new career of hope. 
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"That hope is Freedom's, here and everywhere 

On this broad earth, where man, downtrod, 
Sends up to heaven a supplicating prayer 

To shield him from the tyrant's ruthless rod! 

"To us, entrusted by Almighty hand, 

The ark of freedom, which our fathers bore 
In safety from the dread oppressor's land, 
And planted on Columbia's western shore; — 

"To us is given the charge to guard it well; 

And if from public vice the danger come, 
Insidious though it be, and, growing, swell 

With giant power as erst in olden Rome, 

"Yet we will grapple with the monster's might — 
Place Virtue on our shields, and with the spear 

Of Truth, firm set in place, bend to the fight, 
And crush it under hoof, 'mid high career. 

"Freedom is ours in trust — oh, priceless trust! 

To guard with hearts that beat the Godward side — 
With souls that feel the impulse of the just, 

And rising, swell to Honor's manly pride! 

"In every votary's breast she rears a shrine, 

Where inward glows her quenchless vestal flame — 

Enthroned she dwells in every patriot mind, 
And blazons forth from fields of deathless fame. 

"Out from thy pregnant womb, O, Time! bring forth 

Men equal to our country's future needs, 
With faces skyward, hearts of purest worth, 

And iron nerves strung to the bravest deeds. 

"With these, we'll bid defiance to the woes 
That Fate may launch against our hallowed land — 

Unyielding breasts will brave our open foes, 
And Honor's foot on prostrate Baseness stand." 
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